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‘Get-Out-the-Vote Drive’ by Labor 
Will Decide Right-to-Work Contests 











WASHINGTON (PAI)—The so-called “right to work” law can be defeated in all six states where it appears 
on the ballot if organized labor in those states gets its voters to the polls on Election Day. This is the view of 
John M. Redding, national director of the National Council of Industrial Peace, following visits to all six states. 


In an interview with Press Associates, Redding had high 
praise for organized labor and other groups in the critical 
states for their drive and devotion to the cause of smashing 
the open shop campaign. 


“The progress made is a tribute to the labor movements 
of these states,” he said. “This is the first time that labor 
has not had the emotional appeal on its side. The title ‘right 
to work’ is difficult to overcome—labor has to make its case. 
And where we've had good campaigns people are responding.” 


The undecided vote in the states still remains significant. 
Traditionally people have more difficulty making up their 
minds on an issue rather than a candidate. 


According to the more reliable public opinion polls, 24 
percent of the voters are still undecided in Ohio, 25 percent 
in Kansas, 22 percent in Washington, 16 percent in Colorado, 
and 10 percent in California. No accepted polls have been 
taken in Idaho. 

State-by-state, here’s how Redding views the “work” 
law fight: 

Washington—Two years ago the compulsory apen shop 
drive was defeated by 212 to 1. He feels the move will be 
slapped down again, but by less of a margin. This year in- 
dustrialists are putting more time and work into backing 
the “work” law. The president of Boeing Aircraft, alone, has 
raised some $400,000. 


All Democratic candidates remain solidly against the 
proposal. All“ Republican candidates, except the GOP can- 
didate for Senator, are opposed. 


California—Hopes for defeating the compulsory open 
shop here have been high ever since Republican Sen. William 
F. Knowland ran some 600,000 votes behind labor-backed 
Attorney General Edmund A. (Pat) Brown in the guberna- 
torial primaries. 

Knowland’s major campaign theme was his support of 
the “work” law. Brown and the entire Democratic ticket have 
been opposed. Also opposed are most of the Republican can- 
didates. 

Since the primary, California registration has reached a 
record high with 472,000 new voters on the rolls. More than 
710 percent of the new voters are Democratic. In Los Angeles, 
which normally casts 44 percent of the vote, Democratic reg- 
istration is up over 200,000, GOP is down 12,000. In the San 
Francisco Bay area, Democratic registration is up .117,000 
while the Republican registration is down 5,000. 


Public opinion polls, conducted since August, have shown 
a steady trend again “right to work.” Today, 53 percent are 
reported against and 47 percent for. 


Colorado—Early polls in Colorado showed a large ma- 
jority of those questioned as favoring the “work” law. The 
most recent pall, following months of education on the issue, 
records 51 percent against and 29 percent for it. 


The issue is largely non partisan—the only support com- 
ing from sections of the Republican Party. A last-minute 
desperation move by the “work” forces was a full-page ad 
attacking former Senator and Governor Edwin Johnson, who 
heads up the Colorado Committee for the Freedom to 


Bargain. 
Idaho—Since no public opinion polls have been taken 





Labor Mourns Pope's Death 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — AFL-CIO President George 
Meany issued the following statement on the death of 
Pope Pius XII: 

“The world has lost a great and good man of God. But 
the world is the richer because of his wisdom, love and 
compassion for.all mankind. The men and women of the 
AFL-CIO, of all faiths, mourn his death.” 
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in Idaho, no one has any basis for predicting the outcome. 


The state’s labor movement is small, some 16,000, but ’ 


it has been diligent and untiring in its efforts against the 
“work” law. On the average, some $2.50 per member has been 
raised to fight the move but this sum is small compared to 
the finances of the opposition. 


Kansas—lIn addition to labor’s “get out the vote” drive, 
the final decisior! of 25 percent of her voters who are pres- 
ently undecided will determine the fate of the “work” law in 
Kansas. 


¢ The Democratic Party in the state is solidly against the 
proposal, led by Gov. George Docking. Probably the hardest 
working non-labor individuals in the state against the pro- 
posal are former Governor and Republican presidential can- 
didate Alf. M. Landon, and former GOP Governor Fred “Hall. 


Landon is hitting every county seat in his driving fight 
against the plan. He is appealing to the conservative nature 
of Kansas—warning them against putting a labor-manage- 
ment law into the constitution. 


State newspapers have been drumming up every labor 
dispute, claiming that a “work” law would prevent it. How- 
ever, the 200,000 union members are carrying their campaign 
to every corner of the state and hope to defeat it. 


Ohio—Getting organized labor's 1.5 million members and 
their families to the polls Election Day will provide the major 
margin here. However, 24 percent of the voters are reported 
to be undecided and the opposition to the “work” law needs 
at least an even break here. 


Religious groups in Ohio, particularly, have been out- 
spoken in their opposition to the compulsory open shop which 
made Bricker and GOP State Chairman Ray Bliss reluctant 
to take a stand. However, pressure forced them out. 


Record registration in Cleveland and other industrial 
areas is expected to be largely anti-“work” votes. 
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Politics Is 
YOUR Business 


Millions of Americans have learned an important 
lesson this past year: the way they vote on Election 
Day directly affects the way they live the other 364 
days of the year. The “little recession” of 1958, which 
put one out of every six workers into the ranks of 
the unemployed at some time since January, could be 
a foretaste of even worse things to come—if enough 
of us don’t go to the polls on Election Day. 


The map at sight shows where major election 
contests are taking place. But in addition to these 
senatorial and gubernatorial campaigns, every repres- 
entative in Congress comes up for election. So do 
many state legislators and city and county officials. 


The quality of candidates who are elected is everybody’s 
responsibility. 


For an analysis of labor’s stake in the elections, 
see Pres. Max Greenberg’s statement on Page 9, and 


the state-by-state roundup of election prospects On 
Pages 10 and 11. we 














~ First Miami Dept. Store Signs 


MIAMI, Fla.—The first union breakthrough 
in the Florida department store field has been 
scored with organization of the Mutual Em- 
pleyees Trademart (MET) and signing of an 
agreement recognizing the RWDSU as sole 
collective bargaining agent for its 60 employees. 
The recently opened store is expected to.employ 
125 in a few months time, 


Organization of the workers is being complet- 
ed by Local 1010 here, it was reported by Int'l 
Rep. Harry Bush, and negotiations for the first 
contract will begin on Feb. 1, 1959, according 
to the agreement, which was signed on Oct. 7. 


The breakthrough occurred at MET after a 
six-week “don’t buy” campaign conducted by 
major unions here. The mart, which opened on 
Sept. 19, is a “discount membership” store, sell- 
ing only to employees of airlines, public utilities 


set por 


‘Remarkable’ Response 
By RWDSU to COPE 


A remarkable response to an urgent appeal by Pres. Max Greenberg 
has boosted the total of RWDSU political action contributions by more 
than $10,000 in the last two weeks. As of Oct. 21, $21,366.80 had been turned 


in by locals in all parts of the United States, with pledges of additional con- 
tributions to come. 


Pres. Greenberg in a letter to the locals earlier this month stressed the immedi- 
ate need for funds in a number of crucial election campaigns, and urged the locals 
to turn in whatever funds. they had collected to date, while continuing their drives 
for Dollars-for-COPE. His letter followed an appeal from national headquarters of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on -Political Education to all International unions, urging 
that they meet their COPE quotas as quickly.as possible. . 


The showing of RWDSU locals, as listed in the box at right, is a remarkably 
good one, especially when it is noted that many have mae substantial additional 
contributions to their state and city election campaigns, In Ohio, for example, 
RWDSU locals have raised and contributed more than $1 per member for UOLO, 
whose initials stand for United Organized Labor of Ohio. JOLO is running the big 
statewide drive against the “right-to-work” proposal which will be on the ballot Nov. 
4 as Issue No. 2. But despite their substantial fund-raising for UOLO, Ohio RWDSU- 
ers are giving generously to COPE as well. 


In Michigan, the amounts listed for Locals 87, 386 and 530 represent only half 
of what these locals have actually raised. The additional 50% was turned over to the 
State AFL-CIO and local labor bodies, . 


In Kansas City, Kans., Recording Sec. Charles Morche of Local 184-L, whose mem-~- 
bers work at the big Sunshine Biscuit Co plant, proudly reported to Sec.-Treas, Al- 
vin &. Heaps that the local had exceeded the pledge made at the Chicago COPE 
meeting’ last month. “It took a COPE dance and lots of nard work,” Morche wrote, 
“but once again the results-show that Local 184-L came through. 


While praising the fine response of the locals to his -equest 


por onay Bi te 
7, Pres. Greenberg out that many locals aave still to heard 
from, He also noted that funds would continue after Election Day to meet bills ac- 


cumulated during the campaign, and to carry on COPE’s yefir-round political educa 
tion activities. 
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and government, the strongest union segment 
of Florida’s population. 


When asked to cooperate with the store in 
soliciting customers the unions involved asked, 
“Will this store employ union help?” Manage- 
ment refused to discuss the answer to this 
question with the RWDSU, which has jurisdic- 
tion in this field in the Miami area, and the 
unions, whose’ members are prospective MET 
customers, then withdrew their support. 


A few weeks of virtually silent cash registers 
were enough to convince management that the 
unions meant business.. A committee was form- 
ed of the concessionaires in MET and they 
finally sat down with Local 1010 officials and 
negotiated the recognition agreement. 


The agreement covers all present and future 
concessions in the mart. When all concessions 
move in, it is expected that the total employ- 


With RWDSU 


ment will rise from the present 60 to about 126, 


The mart is now boasting in its advertise- 
ments “Remember, MET is a union store,” and 
is displaying in its concessions the RWDSU 
union store card. 


Prominent among the unions in the “don’t- 
buy” campaign were the Communication Work- 
ers of America, the International Association 
of Machinists and the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Editor Arthur Beck- 
erman of the CWA Local 3107 newspaper 
“Soundwaves” in Miami is credited with a 
strong assist in the successful drive, His page 
one headline in the issue following the mart 
opening on Sept. 19 read: “MET OPENS ON 


NON-UNION BASIS: LOCAL WITHDRAWS 
SUPPORT FROM STORE.” The paper has since 


informed the local’s members of the union 
agreement. 
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COPE Honor Roll of RWDSU Locals 
Following are COPE contribu- 379 Columbus,”°Ohio . .$1.000.00 
tions eS or Pvp howd pote 386 Grand Rapids, Mich, 44.50 
seven wee 0 
drive, which began Sept. 1. $80 Fremont, ach\\. 7600 
Local City Amount 574 New York City .... 90.00 
18 New York City ....$ 800.00 585 NewYork City.... 30.00° 
29 Indianapolis,Ind... 68.00 670 New YorkCity.... 20.00 
50 New York City.... 690.00 705 Holland,Mich..... 17.00 
District 65, N.Y.C. ...... 4,000.00 721 ‘New YorkCity.,... 500.00 
16 Philadelphia,Pa.... 44.50 725 Camden,N.J..... 20.00 
87 Saginaw, Mich.....° 103.50 780 New York City ... 100.00 
108 Newark, N.J....... 1,000.00 850 Girard, Pa........ $30.00 
110 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 56.00 853 New York City.... 64.00 
125 St.Joseph,Mo..... 69.00 860 Waterloo, Iowa... 9.00 
143. Buffalo,N.Y...... 100.00 880 Springfield, Ohio.. 37.00 
147 New York City..... 1,000.00 906 New York City.... 1,250.00 
149 «Glendale, W. Va... 200.00 923 New York City.... 128.00 
184L K.C., Kansas ...... 464.090 970 Ottawa, Tll........ 7.50 
193 New York City .... 40.00 1020 Orlando, Fla. ..... 85.00 
226 Trenton, N. J. .... 150.00 «1025 Orlando, Fla. ..... 10.57 
228 Bristol, Pa. ..... .. 105.00 1034 Phila, Pa......... 200.00 
256 Norwood, Ohio.... 330,03 . 1064 Detroit, Mich. .... 249.00 
* 260 New York City .,.. 67.00 1104 Pottstown, Pa..... 60.00 
277 Dillonvale, Ohio .. 33.00 Suet braid woe sel vee oe 
ew xor sece - 
SF ee cil’: - conan Ma Memeatomate Hae 
ew York City.... 500.00 Chi. Jt. Bd. Dlinois 546.00 
$01 Newark,N.J........ 75.00 Kigie age he 
305 Mount Vernon,N.Y. 367.00 otal Contributed 
338- New York City..... 3,000.00 00 Oct. 2100 ooo. 66 5 $21,366.80 
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=TIllinois Is 42nd State 
To Merge AFL and CIO 


PEORIA, Ill.—The 42nd and largest state 
labor merger to date went off with few hitches 
as’ 2,729 delegates representing over 1.1 mil- 
lion trade unionists voted to create the Illinois 
State AFL-CIO. 

Two years of hard bargaining had produced a 
merger agreement and constitution which Peter Mc- 
Gavin, assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
called a model for all state organizations, 

Reuben G. Soderstrom. president of the State AFL 
since 1930, was unanimously named to head the 
merged organization. He is a member of the Typo- 
graphical Union, 

Stanley L. Johnson, formerly State AFL secretary- 
treasurer, was elected to the newly created post of 
executive vice president. He is a carpenter. 

Mauric McElligot, former secretary of the Illinois 
CIO, is the secretary-treasurer of the State AFL- 
CIO. McElligott is a member of the Clothing Work- 
ers. 

Henry Anderson, president ‘of the 
Board of the RWDSU, was elected a 
of the merged group. 

In the separate parley of the AFL acting on the 
merger pact, there was a brief flurry of opposition 
as a building trades delegate called for atcion on a 

_resolution on jurisdictional problems before the 
vote on unity, Soderstrom held that the merger 
agreement provided that no resolutions would be 
acted upon until the pact was adopted, and leaders 
of several building trades organizations pointed out 
that state units of the AFL-CIO could not propefly 
act on jurisdictional matters. 

The State AFL had 800,000 members and the CIO 
more than 300,000. 

Joseph Germano, former president of the Illinois 
CIO, called the merger agreement an opportunity for 
expansion of services to the state’s workers, The 
convention elected 16 vice presidents, 10 from the 
former AFL and six from the CIO, 


T-H Breaks No. Car. Strike 


WASHINGTON—The Taft-Hartley union-bust- 
ing provision has been utilized by another employer 
in a strike situation. / 

Local 251 of the Furniture Workers, on strike at 
Carolina Woodturning Co., Bryson City, N.C., since 
April 8, 1957, was counted out in an NRLB decerti- 
fication election in which only strikebreakers were 
allowed to vote. 

The tally among the strikebreakers was 123 votes 
against the union, one vote for it. 

The long strike started when negotiations for a 
new contract broke down, and its course wag marked 
by a series of legal harassments directed against the 
union and individual strikers and their farf@lies. 

Carolina Woodturning Co. makes Cherokee brand 
bedroom and dining room furniture. 


icago Joint 
ce-president 
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UNIONISTS REBUILD WIDOW’S HOME: 

These carpenters from Portland District Coun- 

cil of Carpenters put up walls and roof on new 

house for Mrs, Edwin Jasmer, widow who Jcst 

4 children when her home burned down. Mate- 

rials were supplied free and union craftsmen 
- contributed services. 





Labor Is Good Neighbor, 
Aids Stricken N.J. Child 


HOBOKEN,, N, J. (PAI)—“Labor Is A Good Neigh- 
bor” was proved again in Hudson County, N. J., where 
the AFL and CIO jointly spurred a drive to help a 
child obtain funds for a needed operation. 

Marie Antoinette Minutillo, of Hoboken, requires 
a costly series of operations so she may live a happy, 
normal life. When the fund-raising began, labor 
groups immediately took che lead in contributions 
to a fund that now amounts to more than $6,000. ™* 

Nicholas Feola, executive secretary of the Hudson 
County CIO Counucil, is labor coordinator. He ar- 
ranged plant gate collections at shops throughout 
the area, 

Commenting on the campaign, Feola said: 

“Fifty years ago one’s neighbors meant a few in- 
dividuals and families living in the same street or 
within several blocks of each other, Today the word 
“neighbor” takes in a little more territory and many 
more people. 

“Today’s neighbor is the person who needs us— 
whether he lives next door or across town.” 





in Alabam 


Over 20c Hourly Wages 


ANNISTON, Ala. — Hampered by punitive 
anti-picketing laws in this “right-to-work” 
. State, 125 members of the AFL-CIO Laundry 
and Dry Cleaning Intl. Union have entered 
the third month of a strike to raise wages from 
current levels of as little as 20 cents an hour. 
The union walked out early in August against 


four leading laundries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments and has now struck five additional firms in 


Laundry Strike 


its drive for a contract calling for a minimum wage - 


of $1 an hour. , 

Intl, Rep. Lee Lightfoot charged that the firms 
have been paying their employes as little as $13 or 
$14 for a 70- to 80-hour week. Despite the fact the 
union has obtained the signatures of 165 employes 
at 22 cleaning and laundry firms in this community, 
he added, most of the companies have refused to 
recognize the union and bargain on a contract. 


He reported that to date six small plants have 
signed a contract with Local 109. The pact calls for 
the $l-an-hour minimum, overtime pay after eight 
hours in one day, and five paid holidays. Lightfoot 
said the agreement meant that wages were doubled 
and, in some instances, tripled. © 


At the struck plants, the union representative said, 
output has been cut to 20 percent of normal because 
the companies have been :nable to get enough scabs 
to operate at pre-strike levels. - 


Because of Alabama’s stringent anti-picketing 
laws, under which the use of two or more pickets 
can be construed as breach of the peace, Local 109 
has limited its activities to one “informational” 
picket at each struck plant, Lightfoot said that only 
three out of the 165 members of the local have cross- 
ed the picket lines. 


The international was chartered by the AFL-CIO 
after the 1957 convention ousted the old Laundry 
Workers on the ground of <orrupt domination, 





Hungarian Revolt Marked 


BRUSSELS—Oct. 23 is being celebrated as Sol- 
idarity Day by the world’s free trade unions to com- 
emorate the 1956 uprising of the Hungarian work- 
ers against Soviet rule. 

The Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
is again inviting contributions to its Solidarity Fund. 
The target goal is $5,600,000—with two-thirds of the 
amount already subscribed. 


ICFTU Pres. Arne Geijer of Sweden reminded 
workers that the fund was established “to provide 
assistance to workers who fall victim to any repres- 
sive measures, whether from Communist, Fascist or 
other totalitarian regimes, from colonial regimes or 
from hostile governments in major disasters such as 
accidents, earthquakes or hurricanes.” 





No Boom for Workers As They Turn Out More Goods 





- Productivity Now Soaring, But Jobs Fail to Keep Pace 


WASHINGTON (PAI) — Business propaganda 
shat union-won wage boosts have been outstrip- 


ping productivity, and that consequent labor - 


costs are the cause for today’s inflation, have . 


been dealt a crushing blow by latest statistics. 
These show-that productivity is now “shooting 
through the.roof,” as one economist put it, and 
that “we are now in for a period of soaring out- 
put, high profits — and a cut in manpower 
needs.” 

This forecast not only comes from iabor economists 
but is making its appearance in the most conservative 
of business publications, the latest of which is the 
Wall Street Journal. 

“Today’s 11.9 Million Workers Turn Out 35 Per- 
cent More Than 12.7 Million Did in 1948,” says a 
front-page headline in the businessman’s newspaper 
which ‘is published by Dow, Jones & Company. 

“Productivity Starts On a Climb,” says Business 
Week, adding that “the sharp rise in output per 
man-hour gives boost to profits but also keeps un- 
employment up.” ; 

For the past two years the Eisenhower Administra- 


EE 


and its Big Business supporters have been blam- 
the high cost of living on “uneconomic” wage 


ing that price boosts by near monopolistic corpora- 
tions such as in’ the steel and automobile industry 
haye been mainly responsible. 

This argument has now become largely academic. 
The startling fact is that during the last six months 
American productivity has started on a fantastic climb. 
Instead of a nOrmal 2 to 3 percent annual increase, 
AFL-CIO economist Stanley Ruttenberg has calculat- 
ed that productivity is increasing this year at an an- 
nual rate of more than 8 percent. 


Business Week has calculated that the fourth quar- ; 


ter of 1958 should top by 7 percent the 1957 figure and 
that for the year, as a whole 1958 should show about a 
4 percent gain over 1957, 

This gain stems from a number of causes. Business 
Week reports that one cause is an increase in operat- 
ing efficiency resulting from the step-up in business 
outlays for new plant and equipment and that another 
is a general tightening up of operations carried. out 
by business during the recession. 


Nat Goldfinger, AFL-CIO economist, believes that ~ 


in the past few years there has been a “significant 
breakthrough in the use of the new technology.” Dur- 
ing the past five years business has been investing 
in new and improved machinery, in automation, in 
new methods of operation. The cumulative effect of 
all this is now coming into play. 

What does all this mean? 

From the business point of view, it means increased 
profits as plants turn out huge quantities of goods 
with less' manpower and with cost-cutting methods. 


Already latest statistics show a second quarter jump 
in mahufacturing sales and a 15 percent jump in after- 
tax profits per dollar of sales. 

From the viewpoint of labor, the startling produc- 
tivity increase holds the vivid threat of moze produc- 
tion coupled with fewer jobs..As the Wall Street Jour- 
nal put it: mo 

“Output of U.S. factories has expanded more than 
a third as much in the past ten years as in all the 
previous years_of American history combined. Yet 
there are actually fewer production workers employed 
in U.S, plants today than there were 10 years ago. 
Here are the actual figures: 


1948 Index 1958-Index Change 


OUTPUT 103 139 Up 36% 
WORKERS 12,700,000 11,900,000 Down 6% 


These figures have convinced many economists that ' 


while the economy may be booming for business, it 
is by no means advancing in proportion for workers. 
On the basis of today’s 4.2 million unemployed and 
taking into consideration seasonal job losses as the 
winter comes on, all indications are that January and 
February will see unemployment hovering around 
the 5,000,000 mark. - ais . 

It is for these reasons that labor leadership has been 
sharply critical, of the rosy economic that the 
Eisenhower Administration 


picture 
has been painting for pol- 
itical purposes. As AFL-CIO President George Meany 
has put it, “What.the country neéds is not a boom for 
Wall Street, but a boom for Main Street.” , 
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New York & Northeast 


Founder Arthur Osman Honored; $40,000 Given to Charity 








Conn. Local 
Holds Vote, 
Ups Benefits 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—A state- 
wide meeting of Local 282 on Oct. 
19 elected two top. officers and 
named a rank-and-file committee 
to draft a constitution. It was the 
first such meeting held by the 750- 
member local. 

The new officers, elected by acclama- 
tion by the 300 members attending the 
day-long meeting,-.are: Charles Green- 
berg, president, and John V. Cooney, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

The nominations and elections were 
conducted by Int'l Secy.-Treas. Al Heaps, 
who also addressed the meeting. Int'l 
Exec. Vice Pres. Alex Bail was the other 
guest speaker. 

Good news was given to the members 
at the meeting with the announcement 
that the new Health and Welfare Plan 
would pay benefits double those previ- 





ously “in effect. Under the plan, each 
member will be covered\by $2,000 worth 
of life insurance; and $5 doctor fees for 
visits to hospitals will be paid up to 31 
visits. 

An increase in dues was voted at the 
meeting, bringing the scale up to 75 cents 
a week for those earning up to $61, and 
$1 a week for those earning over $61. 
The additional income to ‘282’ will en- 
able the local to meet increased respon- 
sibilities, Cooney said. 

Heaps, in his talk, urged members to 
take full participation in fraternal, pol- 
itical and social phases of community 
life through the trade union movement. 


Son of '377° Board Member 


Runs for State Senator 


NEW YORK CITY—The son of Jules 
J. Jasper, member of the executive board 
of RWDSU Local 377, is running for 
State Senator in Brooklyn. He is Marvin 
H. Jasper, Republican candidate in the 
16th and 19th Assembly Districts. 

Jasper’s platform includes revision of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law to im- 
prove benefits for injured workers. He 
has declared his opposition to any 
“right-to-work” legislation. 





15,000 Celebrate District 65 Silver Jubilee 


NEW YORK CITY—More than 15,000 members of District 65 converged on Madison Square Garden Tuesday night, Oct. 
21 for a rousing celebration of the union’s 25th birthday and to pay tribute to the founder of ‘65’, Arthur Osman. The 
also heard a group of distinguished speakers, headed by Governor Averell Harriman; saw the installation of newly elected of- 


Good wishes are given by New York Gov. Averell Harriman to RWDSU Exec. Vice- 

Pres. Arthur Osman on the occasion of 25th anniversary of District 65, of which 

Osman is the founder. Others in the group above at Madison Square Garden are, 

from left, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg and ‘65’ Pres. 
David Livingston. 


‘780° Now Represents 95% of Industry 


Phone Answer Gals Local 
Organizes Two New Shops 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—With the signing of two new contracts in the 
past two months, the RWDSU now represents 95 percent of the operators 
in the telephone answering service industry in the Metropolitan Area. 
More than 1,500 operators are covered 
by RWDSU pacts, Local 780 Pres. I. Jer- 
ry Pischer reported. 

‘The two new shops brought under 
contract since September in the intensi- 
fied drive to organize the small remaind- 
er of the industry are: Attended Phones 
in Manhattan, and the Bronx Medical 
Arts Exchange in The Bronx. They were 
organized under the direction of Pischer, 
assisted. by 780’ Sec. Treas. C. Dale 
Buckius. The new pacts have the same 
expiration date as the others in the in- 
dustry. 

All employees immvolved received sub- 
stantial gains, including 10 cents an hour 











wage increase, paid holidays, and cover- 
age by the welfare plan financed en- 
tirely by the employers. The plan pro- 

‘vides hospitalization, surgical. benefits 
and life insurance. 

The negotiations in the Bronx shop 
netted big incidental benefits for four 
operators there. Through the union's in- 
tervention, they received a téta] of some 
$600 in back wages their employer owed 
them in overtime over a long period. 

“we're fh need of volunteers to parti- 
cipate in this mop-up ofganizing drive,” 
Pischer said. “We must have the rest 
of the industry organized so our strength 












CONTEST WINNER Frances Swain of RWDSU Local 50 collects loot—a 
box of uniori-made shirts—won in AFL-CIO Union Label 
At left is Local 50 Pres. Frank Scida, at right. 


rear Louis Levine of AFL-CIO Community Services Committee. 


will be at its peak for negotiations for 
our new contract come April 1, 1959.” 
Two new organizers have been added 
to the staff of Local 780 to step up the 
campaign pace. They are Barbara 
Pranklin, an Executive Board member, 
and Al Krug. ° 


NEW YORK CITY—The best news for 
the, 15,000 members of District 65 at the 
union’s 25th anniversary celebration in 


shoe salesmen at Bonwit Téller, 5th Ave- 
nue department store, was settled. 

The settlement was achieved only hours 
before the -start of the Garden meet- 






attorney Leon Reich, and in y “66” Pres. David Livingston. It-brought 





Year-Long Strike Settled 
At Bonwit Shoe Dept. 


ing Tuesday, Oct. 21, in negotiations led - . 





































meeting 


ficers by RWDSU Pres. Max Green- 
berg, and enjoyed entertainment by 
Harry Belafonte and other stars. 

The proceedings.were conducted by ‘65’ 
Pres. David Livingston, who also pres- 
ented sums totaling $40,000 raised by the 
members for various health, charity and 
civic rights organizations. Accepting 
$20,000 on behalf of city charities and 
voluntary health groups was New York's 
Mayor Robert FP. Wagner; $10,000 for civil 
rights organizations was presented to 
NAACP General Counsel Thurgood Mar- 
shall, and $10,000 for aid to Israel was 
accepted by Abba Eban, ambassador from 
the State of Israel to the United States. 

Belafonte rocked the huge arena with 
his rendition of several folk songs, sup- 
ported by a chorus of 125 members of 
the union. Other stars on the bill were 
Johnny Desmond, Licia Albanese of the 
Metropolitan Opera; the Jose’ Iglesias 
Spanish dance troupe, and an all-star jaze 
ensemble. 

Installation of 237 newly-elected full- 
time and rank-and-file officers capped 
two weeks of balloting in ‘65’ during ' 
which a record 20,500 members represent- 
ing more than 80 percent of the 25,000 
eligible voters turned out to vote, return- 
ing the four top officers to their posts 
by overwhelming margins. The officers 
are Pres. Livingston, Organization Dir. 
William Michelson, Exec. Vice-Pres. Jack 
Paley, and Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robin- 
son. , 

A number of contests for local office 
and for full-time organizer developed 
during the campaign. and in several cases 
no candidate received a majority. Run 
off elections between the two highest pol- 
ling candidates will be held. 


Distinguished Guests 


The dais at Madison Square Garden 
was filled with about 250 distinguish- 
ed guests of the union, including gov- 
ernment, trade union and community 
leaders. Among government personalities 
were Congressmen Emanuel Celler, Isidore 
Dollinger, Abraham Multer, Alfred San- 
tangelo and John J. Rooney; Judge Man~ 
uel Gomez and Emilio Nunez, as well as 
other state and city government leaders. 

All the leading officers of New York 


movement was Charles Zimmerman, 
ILGWU vice-president and manager of 
its New York Dressmakers Joint Board, 
who said: 

“You have built a big union. What is 
far more important, you have built a 
good union. You have earned a fine rep- 
utation for your integrity, your militancy, 















to a close more than 11 months of picket- 














The Midwest 





- 3.000 at Campbell's Soup Ask 


Substantial Raise’ in Reopener 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The first meeting between Locall94 and the Campbell Soup Company, to negotiate a wage 
increase for the plant’s 3,000 employees under a reopening clause in their contract, was scheduled to take place 


this week, 


With Dec. 1 as the date of the reopener, 
194’ Pres. John Gallacher, backed by 
the Stewards Council,- has notified the 
company that it is the union’s intention 
to bargain collectively for “a substantial 
wage increase.” Greater job security was 
another major aim of the union leaders, 
in the wake of recent layoffs. 


A negotiation committee of seven rank- 
and-filers was prepared to enter the talks 
on this basis, convinced of the merits 
of their position. The issues are not sub- 
ject to arbitration in the reopener whose 
terms also prohibit a strike, 


Declaring that rising living costs are 
“cutting deeply into the economic lives” 
of the Campbell workers, Gallacher also 
pointed to the advent of automation as 
another hazard facing Local 194 mem- 
bers. The latter has caused heavy lay- 
offs at Campbells in recent months. 


“This is a very serious problem that 
must be faced in the light of present 
economic conditions,” Gallacher said. 
“The management of Campbell’s Soup 
must accept its responsibility to their 
workers as such in the light of the pres- 
ent report of profits and progress by 
Campbell Pres. Murphy. 


“There can be no question about the 
merits of our request for a justifiable 
wage increase and incredsed job security 
in the coming negotiations. We hope the 
company is of the same mind.” 





Ile Package Won in Pact 
At Stanley Home Products 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich.—Renewal of 
the contract at Stanley Home Products 
here has brought a package of gains 
worth 10% to 11 cents an hour for the 
80 employees of the household cleaning 
aids distributor, it was reported by Local 
820 Business Agent Forrest A. Powers. 


The agreement, extended for one year 
to Sept. 22, 1959, provides eight-cents-an- 
hour across-the-board wage increases; 
weekly accident and sickness benefits 
increased from §28 to $35; and hospital- 
ization benefits raised from $12 to $15 
per day, while maximum special hos- 
pital services went up from $120 to $150. 


Serving with Powers on the negotia- 
ing committee. were Local 820 Pres. Lil- 
lian Hodges, Virgil Prince, Nellie Ross, 
Virginia Hart and George Vernis. 








OVER THE TOP in United Fund drive at Post Cereals in Battle Creek, Mich, 

these campaign leaders are justly proud. They exceeded $19,620 goal by 

11.3 percent. L. to r., Local 374 Pres. Forrest Powers, committeemen 

Dwight Carpenter and Fred Messner, company rep. William Betts, union 

time-study man Harry Hamblin, committeeman Harold Tyson and com- 
pany rep. George Hornberger. 





‘379 Organizes Deeds Dairy 


LANCASTER, O. — Negotiations for 
their first contract were to begin for the 
50 employees of Deeds Dairy here after 
Local 379 received recognition from man- 
agement as their bargaining agent, it was 
reported by Int’l. Rep. Gene Ingles, 


All 50 workers recently signed mem- 
bership cards with ‘379’ and voted to de- 
mand recognition. It was given in an 
agreement calling for a union shop, dues 
check-off and a continuation of present 
working conditions until a contract is 
negotiated. 


The successful organization of the local 
Deeds Dairy came after two previ- 
ous attempts: one last year and the other 
in 1954. Deeds is the second Home-owned 
dairy in Lancaster represented by Local 
379. The first in the chain was MeClel- 
lan’s. organized six years ago. 


Officers of the new ‘379’ unit at Deeds, 
elected by the membership, are: Gerald 
Allen, chairman; Ben Rutter, vice chair- 
man; George Vickroy, executive secre- 
tary; Donald Kane, treasurer, and David 
Miller, sergeant-at-arms. 


First Local 
Founded 


In Omaha 


OMAHA, Neb.—The first local of the 
RWDSU in this city. No. 1055, was ex- 
pected to have its first contract soon. 


Oct. 22 was set as the date for the 
start of negotiations for a pact covering 
the 40 workers of the Orchard & Wil- 
helm furniture warehouse. They voted 
for the RWDSU almcst unanimously in 
an NLRB election Sept, 24. 


Int’l Rep. John Capell reported that 
Local “1055 would submit a demand for 
hourly wage, boosts of 33 cents to bring up 
the earnings of the Orchard & Wilhelm 
workers to the pattern paid in the area 
to other organized warehousemen, driv- 
ers and helpers. Other union demands 
are seven paid holidays, two-week vaca- 
tions after two years of service and three 
weeks after five years. 


The company is the city’s largest fur- 
niture operation, with a retail store as 
well as the warehouse. Unions are not 
new in its labor_relations. It has agree- 
ments with several unions, including the 
building trades, the carpet-layers and the 
drapery-hangers. 


The following newly-elected officers of 
Local 1055 will join Capell in the negotia- 
tions: William Zaliski, president; Fay 
Falk, vice president; Norman Nelson, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Frank Jennewein, 
steward. 


Election Due in Lincoln 


In Lincoln, Neb., meanwhile, an elec- 
tion among the 25 workers of the Hoppe 
Co., makers of wooden boxes, was sched- 
uled to be held here on Oct. 27 under the 
supervision of the NLRB. 


Int’l Rep. Capell reported that-an over- 
whelming majority of the employees had 
joined the RWDSU, and that a decisive 
victory for the union was anticipated. 


When the union filed for the election 
in early August, the Hoppe management 
attempted to evade the vote On the 
grounds that the then current NLRB reg- 
ulations did not apply to its company. 
A subsequent change in the regulations, 
however, brought agreement from the 
company Oct. 8 for a consent election. 


There are already two RWDSU locals 
in Lincoln with a total membership of 
175: Local 1771, composed of wholesale 
grocery workers; and 1808, composed of 
dairy workers, 





12c Raise at Quaker 


in St. Joe 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.—A two-year contract with 12 cents an hour wage increase for two years, plus other gains, 
was approved by the workers of the Quaker Oats Co. at a Local 125 meeting here on Oct. 15, it was reported by 
Regional Dir. Al Evanoff= The terms are retroactive to Sept. 1, 1958, expiration date of the old pact. A key fac- 








NEW QUAKER-OATS 


CONTRACT is approved 
microphone on dais is ‘125’ Pres. Clifford W. Gill 
of women; Bill Bartles, chief steward of men; Regional Dir. Al Evanoff; Robert D. 








by Local 125 members Ini St. Joseph, Mo, 
ett. Others an dais are, |. to r.t-Mildred Fasching, chief steward 


Dyche, business t; Steven 


Mallory, assistant chief steward of men: Wilbur Wilhoit, committee member; and Virgil Smith, ‘125° vice-presi- 


Gent. Not shown Is Muryle Coy, assistant chief steward of women. 





at méeting Oct. 14, At 


tor in the settlement was maintenance of 
the previous seniority provisions, which 
the company wanted to water down, 


The ‘settlement was based on an offer 
by management after it became convinc- 
ed that the 600 RWDSUers at Quaker 
would strike in order to keep their old 
seniority provisions, Local 125 Pres. Clif- 


ford Gillett said at the meeting. The ap- ° 


proval vote was overwhelming. 


A six cents general increase as of Sept: 
1, 1958, and an additional six cents on 
Sept. 1, 1959, are provided by the new 
contract. Cdst-of-living adjustments 
amounting ‘o 17 cents are frozen into 
basic wages, bringing the starting wage 
for males up to $1.92% an hour, or $77 4 
week; and for women; up to $1.80 an 
hour, or $72 a week. The COL escalator 
clause in the old contract was discontin- 
ued. 

"In addition to,the general wage in- 
crease, % cents per worker was granted 
for inequities, providing increases rang- 
ing from 1% cents to 10 cents an hour 
for some 100 workers, : 
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Coca-Cola Plant in Durham, N.C. Votes RWDSU 


DURHAM, N.C.—The RWDSU has won the 
representation election at the Coca-Cola bot- 
tling plant here, held on Oct. 15. 


The victory came despite company attempts to steal 
the election by stacking the vote with supervisory em- 
ployees and by efforts to bribe the workers with offers 
of wage increases. While the final count among the 


45 ballots showed 22 for the RWDSU and 16 for no- - 


union, seven ballots were challenged by the union 
as cast by supervisors. 

As soon as the National Labor Relations Board de- 
clares just one of those votes invalid, which is regarded 
as a@ foregone conclusion—the final count will give 
a Majority to the union and it will be certified as the 
collective bargaining agency of the Coca-Cola workers, 
Regional Dir. Irv Lebold said. 

“There is absolutely no question about the outcome,” 


“he declared, pointing out that the NLRB had already 


agreed to investigate the seven union challenges. 


Several meetings have been planned to complete the 
anion demands for its first contract negotiations. Ob- 
jlectives are higher plant rates and higher commissions 
Zor salesmen, premium pay after 40 hours, paid holi- 
days and vacations, seniority to govern hiring, lay- 
offs and promotions, and coverage under the RWDSU 
Southeastern States Health and Welfare and Pension 


Plans. 
Old Stunt Tried 

The company attempt divide the workers was an 
old union-busting trick, it was recalled here. When 
the Coca-Cola plant management consented to an 
election last month, the president’s son, Keenan Rand, 
pledged that supervisors would not participate in the 
election. instead, all seven of the plant’s supervisory 


— 


employees, including the production manager, office 
manager and route managers, appeared at the polling 
place in a flagrant attempt to influence the votes of 
the rank and file, and then cast votes themselves. 
Lebold said that these votes “will of course be thrown 
out.” 

In another effort to divide the workers, the com- 
pany on the eve of the election offered what in effect 
was a bribe to driver-salesmen, promising them an 
immediate $10 wage hike, an extra week of vacation, 
improved sick leave and other benefits—if they would 
vote against the union. 

Those who voted no-union on Oct. 15, however, de- 
clared their support for the RWDSU after its slim- 
margin victory, Lebold said. 

Sparkplugs aiding Lebold in the union’s election 
campaign were Int'l Reps. Donald Vowell and W. BR. 
Parker of Wilmington. 
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d- SOLID PICKET LINE at Caldwell Packaging Co. in Atlanta, Ga., is due to strikers like, 
he L to r.. Howard Thompson and B. T. Hawkins, above, 





< | Caldwell Co. in Atlanta Tries 
: Violence to Break Strike 





140 Strike Perfection Co. 
In Birmingham as Offer 
Of 5c Raise Is Rejected 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—After two months of futile negotiations with 
management following an RWDSU ‘election victory, the workers of, the 
Perfection Co. went out on strike here on Oct. 14. 

Their patience exhausted when the company offer of a wage increase 
in the protracted contract talks stopped at 5 cents an hour, virtually the 


entire crew walked out. Of the 140 em- 
ployees, only a small handful remained 
on their jobs, which Int’] Rep. Bill LLang- 
ston called “a great showing,” in view 
of the close election vote of 68 to 58 
last July 25. 

The picket lines at the Perfection plant, 
in the industrial section of Birmingham, 
were solid, it was reported, and the con- 
fidence of the strikers was high. This is 
the first time during the 62 years in 
which Perfection has been in business 
that a union has organized its workers. 
An effort to organize eight years ago 
failed. 

Before breaking down, negotiations for 
a first contract had resulted in agree- 
ment on several issues, including the dues 
checkoff, but the company was insistent 
on holding the wage increase down to 
five cents. With wages very low at Per- 
fection, the offer was turned down as 
thoroughly inadquate. 

Org. C.T. Daniels of the RWDSU Ala- 
bama Council led the union negotiations, 
joined in the later phases by Langston. 





7- Up Organized in Durham 


DURHAM, N.C.—With a strong majority of the 14 employees signed up, the 
RWDSU petitioned on Oct. 13 for an election at the 7-Up bottling plant here, it 


the 
2g ATLANTA, Ga.—With production schedules badly disrupted and prod- 
ny. ucts suffering in quality as a result of the five-week strike of its newly- 
ms, organized employees, the Caldwell Packaging Co. has resorted to violence 
the in efforts to break the strike. kia 
. One company device attempted last Meanwhile, a union unfair-labor prac- 
als week was intimidation by automobile, tice cHarge is pending against the com- 
: of } Int'l Rep. Guy Dickinson reported. pany for its firing of five workers who 
ale ' The employer had succeeded in replac- joined the union. The firing led to the 
at F ing the regular workers with a handful strike. 

of scabs, largely teen-agers, who promptly Maweehe % 

put things in a worse jam for the com- ™**# RECT TB 
a r pany. Big orders of ready-cut wrapping 

for packaged meats were returned by 

customers as unsatisfactory; and filling 

of orders began to fall far behind, de- 

spite work weeks of as much as 80 hours. 

After four weeks of this, the company was reported by Regional Dir. Irv. Lebold. * 

ins, grew desperate. Scabs, apparently in- 


by spired by the employer, attempted to 
drive their cars through the picket lines 
at the entrance to the Caldwell plant. 
This planned provocation by strikebreak- 
ers failed. The picket lines - remained 
solid and the workers’ discipline intact. 
No one has been hurt, but a few flare- 
ups have occurred. 

















poremnette tes 


TO PERFECTION are these workers of Perfection Co. in Birmingham, 
Ala., who struck plant Oct, 14 over employer's offer of 5 cents an hour. 


The organization drive among the nine driver salesmen and five production 
workers began three months ago. Workers at the Coca Cola plant in this city, 


who won an election Oct. 15, are. giving support to the 


7-Up RWDSUers., In turn, 


they are aiding their fellow-members at Coca Cola in efforts to gain a contract. 


The NLRB has assigned a representative to meet with the union and man- 
agement to arrange for a consent election at 7-Up, as in the Coca Cola case. 
There, are 7-Up plants in several other North Carolina cities. 








Pepsi Group Starts 
Strike on Own, 
Then Joins RWDSU 


TUSCALOOSA, Ala.—The full 23-man 
crew of the Pepsi-Cola Bottling plant in 
this city was in the third week of a strike 
which they started on their own, but 
which is now being led by the RWDSU 
Council headquarters in Birmingham. 
Latest indications pointed to an early 
settlement after two weeks in which not 
one bottle of Pepsi had left the bottling 
plant, Int’l. Rep. Bill Langston reported. 

It started when management refused 
to grant a modest increase over their low 
wages. The then unaffiliated 23 workers 
walked out of the bottling plant om Sat- 
urday, Oct. 4. When the RWDSU repre- 
sentative in Birmingham learned of the 
walkout the following Monday, Org. C.T. 
Daniels went to Tuscaloosa to look into 
the situgtion. 

Daniels received a warm welcome 
from the embattled Tuscaloosa work- 
ers. All of them, to a man, joined the 
RWDSU that day, and the strike be- 
came a union-led fight. 

The RWDSU sought a union-recogni- 
tion agreement under which the men 
would not go back to work while a set- 
tlement was being worked out, but man- 
agement rejected this proposal. A week 
later, with production at a standstill, the 
company’s office force was laid off, and 
the plant was closed down, 

Management then agreed to negotiate 
for a contract. 
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- 150 in Catering Company- 
Gander Airport 


At Big 





Affiliate With the RWDSU 


GANDER, Nfld.—The great Gander Airport in Newfoundland, vital 
way station for trans-Atlantic air travel, now contains a local of the 
RWDSU. A group of 150 yieue yang ty workers employed by Commercial 
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Mourn Death ad 
Conquergood, 
Staunch Unionist 


TORONTO, Ont.—Canadian labor 
mourns the loss of one of its most able 
leaders in the death of Howard Con- 
quergood, 50, political education direc- 
tor of the Canadian Labor Congress. 
Howard, born in Toronto, was a grad- 
uate of Queen’s University and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. He was on the Grey 
Cup championship football team in 
1937 .He held championships in track 
and field, wrestling and gymnastics. 
He was director of a boy’s club in Tor- 
onto and did community work for the 
YMCA in Toronto and Hamilton. 


His Work Still Lives 


Howard became Canadian education 
director of the Steelworkers Union in 
1943, and organized the first CCL sum- 
mer school in Canada. In 1946, during 
the Hamilton strike of 13 weeks, How- 
ard organized a strike welfare struc- 
ture which is now widely used in large 
strikes in Canada. 


When the CCL and the Trades and 
Labor Congress merged in 1956, How- 
ard was asked to accent the important 
post of political education director of 
the Canadian Labor Congress. 


RWDSU Regional Dir. George Barlow 
said: “Howard Conquergood will be 
missed by the Labor Movement. His 
dedication and self-sacrifices for the 
cause of labor knew no limits. His 
speech to the Ontario Federation of 
Labor Convention just a few days be- 
fore his death will long be remembered; 
he knew his time was limited and. stat- 
ed so; as the theme of his speech was 
“time’s awasting. 


“The RWDSU has lost a goad friend 
in Canada, and along with other labor 
organizations and his many friends we 
join in expressing our deepest sym- 
pathy to the family in the loss of a 

usband and father. Howard has left 

mark in the Labor Movement and 
will never be forgotten.” 





Caterers, Ltd., at the airport has been 
chartered by the International as Local 
1060, it was announced by Regional Dir. 
George Barlow. 


The new members, formerly affiliated 
to the United Steelworkers local at Gand- 
er, came into the RWDSU through a 
jurisdictional agreement between the two 
unions. Int’l Rep. John Lynk led the 
negotiations with the Steelworkers which 
resulted in the transfer of jurisdiction 
to the RWDSU. He cited “the full co- 
operation” of the Steelworkers represen- 
tatives in making the new affiliation pos- 
sible. 


Other RWDSUers in Food 


The jurisdiction of the RWDSU as the 
union of commissary workers in this area 
is based on its memberships in the Com- 
mercial Caterers concession in the airport 
in Sydney, Nova Scotia, and in the Ford, 
Chrysler and General Motors plants in 
Ontario. These RWDSUers are food pro- 
cessing, bakery and confectionery, pro- 
duction and service workers. 


The officers of the new Local 1060 at 
Gander are: James C. Mellet, president; 
Augustus Pritchett, vice president; Char- 
les Dyke, financial secretary; Harold Mil- 
ler, recording sécretary, and Ellis Boland, 
treasurer. Henry Davis and Elsie Wheller 
are guards. 


With the chartering of the new local 
at Gander, the Canadian membership 
continues its impressive growth, which 
showed an increase of more than 1,000 
between April and July of this year. 





8% Increases Won 
At McHutchion's Bakery 


BRANTFORD, Ont.—A two-year con- 
tract settlement was reached with Mc- 
Hutchion’s Bakery, with a 4% increase 
the first year and 4% on the anniversary 
date of the contract. Also won was a 
modified 5-day work week and improved 
union security. Thirty members are cov- 
ered by the agreement, 


Negotiating for the union were Ralph 
Hunter, Raymond Archer and Leone 
Eves, assisted by William Irwin, Busi- 
ness Agent for Local 461. 


AMERICAN, CANADIAN, 
Trades Union Congress at Bournemouth, England. L. to r., 
president of T.U.C.; Vincent Tewson, T.U.C. general secretary; George 
Harrison, president of Railway Clerks; Thomas Williamson, vice-chair- 


man of T.U.C., 








BRITISH union leaders meet dines British 


Tom Yates, 


and William Dodge, vice-president of Canadian Labor 


Congress. Harrison, AFL-CIO vice-president was fraternal delegate to the 
T.U.C, Convention. 





New Contracts Cover 200 
In Ontario Bakery Chain 


TORONTO, Ont.—Several two-year agreements have been completed 
in the Consolidated Bakeries chain, covering approximately 200 members 
of Local 461 in the Province of Ontario. 


Production employees of Wonder Bread 
in Peterboro, Windsor, London and Trent 
Valley, Orillia, received an immediate one- 
hour reduction in the weekly hours of 
work, with no loss of earnings, and a 3% 
increase in wages. On the anniversary 
date of the contract, a further reduction 
of one hour will be affected, with main- 
tenance of pay and a further increase in 
wages of 3%. 


Salesmen in Peterboro, Windsor, Ham- 
ilton and at Mammy’s Bread Galt, bene- 
fit by a new bonus incentive system 
which provides for a 114%-312% in- 
crease in earnings, depending on sales 
volume. 


Holidays With Pay 


Recognition of statutory holidays with 
pay was gained for the first time for 
salesmen. 


All employees—production and sales— 
obtained improved vacations as follows: 
One week after one year’s service; two 
weeks after three years; and three weeks 
after 18 years. In the second year of the 
contract, the three weeks’ vacation re- 
quirement drops to 17 years’ service. 


The contracts were negotiated by Int’l 
Rep. Hugh Buchanan, Int’l Rep. Al Glea- 
son and Business Agent W. Irwin, as- 
sisted by the local committees. 





lt May Be Worse © 
Under Tories-Douglas 


REGINA (CPA)—Saskatchewan may 
get less money under federal-provincial 
tax-sharing agreements from the present 
Conservative government than it receiv- 
ed from the Liberals, premier T. C. Dou- 
glas said here in the first of a new “prov- 
incial affairs” radio broadcast series. 


An estimate by federal Finance min- 
ister Fleming had placed expected reven- 
ues for Saskatchewan at $36.5 million, or 
$3.5 million more than the deposed Lib- 
erals, Douglas said. Now, however, fed- 
eral payments may amount only to $32 
million 6r a little more—and could fall 
to the “floor” of $31.5 million, he con- 
tinued. os 


“In other words,” the premier said, 
“instead of being $3.5 million better off, 
we may be $4.5 million short of what 
Mr. Fleming forecast.” 


-Douglas said he wrote Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker last May 30, telling him that 
a “serious flaw” existed in the federal 
government’s  tax-sharing .‘policy — 
although the ceiling had been raised, the 
floor had not, 











Pres. Kidd of OFL Hits Corruption in Business, Government 


By MORDEN LAZARUS 


TORONTO (CPA) — The convention sessions 
of the Ontario Federation of Labor, whose affil- 
fates embrace almost 400,000 workers in this 
province heard a direct and forceful indication 
of labor’s views in the address of OFL Pres. 
W. F. Cleve Kidd. cy 


In trying to do its organizational job, labor has 
had to face “insidious attacks” which retiring Presi- 
dent Kidd termed “imports.” Corrupt practices of a 
"tiny minority of labor leaders south of the border” 

encouraged anti-labor forces to press for “right- 
give-unions-the works” laws. 

“The labor movement in Canada has been free from: 

yn so far, and we intend to keep it that way; 

we also want to be free from corrupt propaganda, 

SES Hae See COS Ser et 
@lared. - 

Although labor had been told it 
gtraint so as not to fan the fires of inflation, the fed- 


‘must exercise re-_ 


eral government had gone ahead “with a six billion 
dollar bond issue which boosted interest rates 50% 
and which will cost this country an extra $50 to $100 
million dollars a year in interest Costs.” 


As for business ethics: ‘n Ontario we have gas 
pipeline scandals following on road scandals. What 
about the cabinet minister who cleans up a million 
dollars by inside information and stock manipula- 
tion? He’s off scot free. If he is an honest man, what 
standards of honesty are being set for us?” asked Kidd. 


i U. S. Domination of Economy 


Pres. Kidd deplored the increased American dom- 
ination of our economy, wd particularly defense, 
since.Diefenbaker’s election, a development which has 
been the exact reverse of his election promises. The 
proposed scrapping of government purchase of the CF- 


be replaced in_our generation.” _ 
Touching on the key issue of unemployment, Kidd 


referred to two labor propgsals that had been snubbed 
by management and governments alike. First, that 
“wages must be upheld and ‘.nproved to combat the 
recession,” a.view now admitted even by conservative 
economists such as Sumner Slichter, who has said 
that wage increases written into contracts before the 
recession have done more ‘o maintain purchasing 
power and assist in recovery than any other factor; 
second, that government, dusiness and labor should 
sit down and discuss the whole process of automation. 


“Nothing was done; we’ve been cold-shouldered,” Kidd 
remarked. 


For all of these reasons, she chairman felt, the poli- 
tical policy of the CLC was imperative, summing up 
the obvious need to “rebuild »« society so that coop- 
eration will replace greed, constructive development 
will replace exploitation of man by man, and unity of 
farmer and worker, east and west, French-speaking 
and English-speaking, will replace disunity and de- 
liberately contrived conflict. Tt: aims must be to build 
our society on. moral foundations of social justice 
and human dignity.” 


» 
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By MAX GREENBERG 
President, RW.DSU 


A S our nation enters the last few days before the election on Nov. 4, 
what are the prospects facing American labor? What can we hope for, 
and what have we to fear? : 


First, 2t should be noted that all signs point to a great Democratic 
Sweep in November. Every political forecaster is predicting important 
gains for the Democrats in both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as well as in many important state and local offices. 


This is an election in which labor itself is a central issue. The Repub- 
licans, anxious to distract the voters from consideration of the GOP’s 
many failures in foreign and domestic policy, are waging an all-out war 
on the labor movement. The six states where “right-to-work” laws are 
on the ballot are usually listed in the Republican column, and it was 


‘ chiefly Republicans who initiated the drive for “right-to-work”—although 


in fairness it must be said that reactionary Southern Democrats bear 
their share of responsibility for such laws too. 


In California, Sen. William Knowland’s campaign for the governor- 
ship has been marked by the most vicious kind of appeal to anti-union 
sentiment. He is trying to make the voters believe that he’s running against 
Walter Reuther rather than Democratic candidate Edmund G .(Pat) 
Brown, and Knowland’s wife has even resorted to use of scurrilous “hate” 
literature put out by the convicted hate-monger Joseph R. Kamp, at- 
tacking Reuther and the labor movement. 


Happily for the American people, this type of campaign is back-fir-. 
ing. The very intensity of the attack upon them has made unions in these 
states aware of the dangers confronting them. As a result, in Ohio and 
California, to name the two largest and most important industrial states 
where anti-unionism is the big campaign issue, labor has mobilized its 
strength as never before. In Ohio, the upprecedented registration set new 
mate most of the additional voters are expected to vote Democra- 
tic. 


‘Right-to-Work’ Takes on New Meaning 


The “right-to-work” slogan has backfired in another way this past 
year, With a recession in full bloom for most of the year, with the num- 
ber of unemployed having reached a peak of 5% million and a cumulative 
total of 11 million Americans who were out of work or laid off at some 
time during 1958—with all this plus elimination of overtime and short 
work weeks for millions of employed workers, the phrase “right-to-work” 
was given a new and ironic twist. Thousands of unemployed workers asked 
themselves (and still ask): “If the Republicans are so concerned about 
m¥‘right to work,’ why don’t they see that I get a job?” 


The combination of Administration unconcern with economic prob- 
lems, its fumbling in foreign affairs, its mishandling of the problems of 
segregation and discrimination, the scandals involving highly placed 
government figures—all these Republican sins of commission and omis- 
sion are coming home to roost. The Republicans are worried by the 
prospects; even where they are reasonably confident of winning, they 
are “running scared.” 


However, after assessing all these optimistic forecasts, we come to 
an area where victory is by no means a foregone conclusion: New York 
State. The New York elections are especially important to RWDSuvUers, 
first because nearly half our 150,000 members work and live in this state; 
and second, because of the great effect the results in New York State 
will have on the 1960 presidential election. 


It should be remembered that in the last gubernatorial election, in 
1954, Averell Harriman was elected to office by a very narrow magin—less 
than 12,000 votes out of a total of 5,241,177 ballots cast in the election. 


This year Gov. Harriman faces powerful opposition from Nelson Rock- 
efeller. Campaigning as a “liberal Republican,” Rockefeller is making 
political capital of his record in a number of government posts—to most 
of which he was appointed by Democratic Presidents, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and Harry 8S. Truman. But despite any personal qualities he may have, 
Rockefeller is still the candidate of the Republican Party, and that means 
if he is elected New York State will again have a state administration 
oriented toward industry and away from social progress—the kind of 
administration that Tom Dewey headed from 1942 to 1954, which cost 
New York its leadership among progessive, liberal states. 


Tradition of FDR, Lehman, Al Smith 


Gov. Harriman, despite the bitter opposition of a GOP-controlled 
legislature, has done much to restore the kind of state government New 
York enjoyed under Governors Alfred E. Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Herbert H. Lehman. Certainly labor can point with pride to many 
long-overdue improvements that have been carried out by the state dur- 
ing Harriman’s term of office, including such RWDSU-supported measures 
as extension of coverage under the unemployment insurance and disabil- 
ity benefit laws. , 


But much as New York State needs four more years under Gov. Har- 
riman, labor throughout the nation—and indeed the people as a whole— 
have a stake in his victory. In a year when Democrats are expected to 
make great inroads in Republican strength, a GOP victory in New York 
would be a serious setback for all labor-liberal forces. Moreover, it would 
provide an important source of strength for the Republicans two years 
hence, when -the presidential election takes place. 


Thus the New York State election is directly related to the question 
of whether we continue in national office a GOP big business-dominated 
administration, or elect a Democrat who will give the U.S. the kind of 
leadership it enjoyed under the New Deal and Fair Deal. 


For working people, who have just experienced a Republican: reces- 
sion, there’s no question that this election is urgent. The important thing 
is for all of us to remember that it won’t be over until all the ballots 
are colinted. Let’s make sure that our ballots are among them! 


“ 











Although a merger of state and city AFL and CIO bodies in New 
York is still in the future, there is more labor unity in this campaign 
than ever before. Not only every AFL-CIO union, but also every railroad 
brotherhood and many Independent unions are supporting Governor 
Averell Harriman for re-election, and District Attorney Frank S. Hogan 
for U.S. Senator. Both are running as candidates of the Democratic and 
Liberal Parties. = 


Harriman has earned this support by his record in Albany. Despite 
the fact that the Republicans control both houses of the state legisla- 
ture by a large majority, Harriman has succeeded in winning improve- 
ments in the workmen’s compensation and unemployment insurance 
laws—even though he had to call the legislature back for a special ses- 
sion to win these changes. Under Harriman, 350,000 workers, who were 
formerly denied protection under the unemployment insurance law, 
gained coverage. State aid for education was increased by 78%. The 
minimum wage in retail and other trades was raised to $1 an hour from 
the former 65-75c minimum. Other measures initiated by the governor 
include protection for consumers, a special program for retired workers, 
compulsory auto liability insurance to protect those injured in accidents, 
and many more. 


Opposing the Harriman-Hogan slate is a Republican ticket headed 
by Nelson Rockefeller, the GOP candidate for Governor, and Rep. Ken- 
neth Keating for Senator. Keating’s record in Congress is one of the 
worst on the AFL-CIO list of “right” and “wrong” votes on important 
issues. 





New Jersey’s big campaign this fall is the one being waged by the two 
candidates for the U.S. Senate seat made vacant by the retirement of 
Republican Sen, H. Alexander Smith. Harrison A. Williams, a former 
Congressman, is the Democratic standard-bearer, while Rep. Robert W. 
Kean is the Republican candidate. 


No contest could point up more sharply the differences between lib- 
eral Democrats and conservative Republicans than the New Jersey race. 
Williams, the first candidate for major office to receive the unanimous 
joint endorsement of both the state AFL and CIO, is young, vigorous 
and outspokenly pro-labor. He has called for an increase in the federal 
minimum wage to at least $1.25 an hour, establishment of federal stand- 
ards for state unemployment insurance programs, and other anti-reces- 
sion measures. 


Rep. Kean, on the other hand, is accused by labor spokesmen in the 
state of being more concerned with dollars than with the welfare of hu- 
man beings. Only a few months ago, he opposed extension of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to workers who were not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance, on the ground that it was “actuarially unsound.” 
Kean claimed credit for being the “father of Social Security”—but his 
only activity in that field was to sponsor an amendment which protects 
the rights of veterans’ widows living outside the U.S—surely a very 
limited group. 


Observers predict a “photo finish” in the race, with victory for the 


candidate who can attract more “independent” votes, That’s why labor 


is redoubling its efforts to get out the vote on-Election Day. 


RWDSU members and other unionists throughout 
the country are looking forward to Election Day 
with high hopes. Forecasts by political observers 
indicate a sweep for liberal, pro-laber candidates. 
On this page and the next is a roundup of the 
political picture in key states where RWDSU mem- 
bers live. 





The most confused, but interesting, political situation in the United 
States today can be found in California. Here the conflicting ambitions 
of a number of Republican politicians, and their demagogic use of “right- 
to-work” proposals and other anti-labor campaign issues, have resulted 
in a strong likelihood,that the Democratic candidates will win. 


Sen. William Knowland, with his eye on the GOP presidential nomi- 
nation in 1960, felt that his chances would be better as a governor than 
as senator. So he maneuvered to swap offices with Gov. Goodwin Knight, 
who reluctantly agreed to run for Senator. Feeling between them has 
been so bitter that Knight has indicated he will not even yote for Know- 
land. Meanwhile, Vice- Pres. Nixon, a Californian, has his own axe to 
grind in the election. He doesn’t want any rivals in 1960—but at the 
same time a GOP defeat in his home state would be bad for him. 


This prospect is frightening enough to spur the GOP bigwigs into 
action. Pres. Eisenhower made his big campaign speech in Los Angeles 
Oct. 20, in which he declared all-out partisan war on the Democrats 


“and sought to heal the breach between Knight and Knowland. But such 


an astute political observer as James Reston of the New York Times 
declared that it was much too late for such attempts. 


Meanwhile, California unions, some of which have supported Re- 
publicans in the past, are united as never before behind the Democratic 
candidates. As a result of labor support and of popular indignation over 
crude GOP demagogy, gubernatorial candidate Edmund A. Brown seems 
certain to defeat Knowland, and Rep. Clair Engle is-expected to beat 
Knight for the Senate seat. And the “right-to-work” proposal seems 
doomed to a deserved defeat. 






Pennsylvania 


* 


Two candidates, whom labor is supporting with enthusiasm, head 
the Democratic ticket in Pennsylvania. Gov. George M. Leader is run- 
ning for U.S. Senator, while Mayor David L. Lawrence of Pittsburgh is 
the candidate for Governor. Both are considered to be odds-on favorites 
in the race for election. 


When George Leader was elected Governor four years ago at the age 
of 36, he confounded the experts, who had believed that the GOP’s mar- 
gin of one million in registration would be matched at the polls. Since 
his election, Leader has exerted every effort to carry out his ambitious 
health and welfare program for the state. He has been outspoken in 
opposition to laws which restrict the freedom of unions, and is the author 
of a pamphlet in which he describes “right-to-work” laws as “a, step 
back toward feudalism.” 


Mayor Lawrence, one of the best-known civic leaders in the nation, 
has been a key figure in the long-range program to rebuild and revital- 
ize Pittsburgh. Under his leadership, the central business district has 
been largely rebuilt, smoke control has ended the ‘rain of soot 
and smog that befouled the city’s atmosphere, new industries have been 
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Prospects Bright for Labor-Backed Democrats 


brought in and the city has been made a cleaner, better place to live 
and work in. ' 


These two Democrats, together with such others as Sen. Joseph 
Clark and Philadelphia’s Mayor Richardson Dilworth, have given Penn- 
sylvania a sample of what honest, efficent, forward-looking, public of- 
ficials can do for them, in contrast to the long years of corrupt and reac- 
tionary boss rule they experienced under the Republicans. , 





New England 


The political picture in New England offers bright prospects for 
labor-liberal forces. The startling sweep of the Maine election in Sep- 
tember by Democrats was generally regarded as a forecast of things to 
come in other states, particularly Maine’s neighbors in New England. 
Here’s the way the picture shapes up: 


Vermont, traditionally Republican for the past 100 years or more, is 
expected to stay in the GOP column, although by a lesser margin than 
in recent years. In the three other states where major offices are to be 
filled—Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut—Democratic can- 
didates are favored to win. In Massachusetts, Sen. John P. Kennedy is 
expected to be reelected by a “massive margin,” as is Gov. Foster Fur- 
colo. Rhode Island’s Gov. Dennis J. Roberts, who was first elected to that 
office in 1950, will probably be reelected, although a bitter gubernat- 
orial contest is raging. Sen. John O. Pastore is favored by a substantial 
margin over his Republican opponent. 


In Connecticut, the very popular Gov. Abraham Ribicoff will un- 
doubtedly carry all or a large part of his ticket to victory with him. His 
strength is adding an extra margin to the chances of the Democratic 
candidate for Senator, Thomas J. Dodd, who is seking to unseat Sen, 
William A. Purtell. A campaign of special interest is taking place in 
Connecticut’s 2nd_Congressional District, where former Governor Ches- 
ter A. Bowles is running for Congress. Bowles, who was ambassador to 
India under Pres. Truman, is a distinguished liberal whom labor is back- 
ing strongly. , 





The big issue in Ohio is the “right-to-work” proposition which will 
appear on the ballot as Issue No. 2. The GOP may live to regret ever 
having introduced this proposal, since opposition to it has stirred the 
labor movement to greater activity than ever before in its history, and 
the increased registration sparked by labor may well sweep a number of 
leading Republicans out of office: a 


Heading the Democratic ticket are Michael DiSalle, running for 
Governor, and Stephen M. Young, candidate for U.S. Senator. While 
early estimates favored the GOP incumbents by a large margin, the big 
registration and unprecedented labor activity are changing the picture 
to such an extent that an upset is now considered likely. Sen. John W. 
Bricker, who won by 300,000 votes six years ago, is now admitting that 
he’s “running scared.” 


Labor’s big push against “right-to-work” is ‘using every form of 
communication to tell voters what’s wrong with the proposal. Millions 
of pieces Of literature are being distributed, as are hundreds of thou- 
sands of bumper-stickers, button and posters. Billboards all over the 
state are carrying the messages of United Organized Labor of Ohio, the 
organization set up specifically for the purpose of fighting Issue No. 2, 
Radio and television programs, spot announcements, newspaper ads, 
statements by clergymen, bulletin boards, sound tru@ks, displays at 
county fairs—all these and more are being used. And labor is learning 
invaluable lessons in how to reach the voters—lessons that will undoubt- 
edly be used in future campaigns too. 






’ George to replace the anti-labor GOP incumbent, Errett P. Scrivner. 





A New York Times roundup of election prospects Oct. 13 stated: 
“Democrats feel they are so far ahead in Michigan that they are warn- 
ing party workers against ‘overconfidence’.” 


Chief target for labor and liberal forces is GOP Senator Charles E. 
Potter, who is given little chance to be reelected. Running against him 
is Lt.-Gov. Philip A. Hart, 


Regarded as virtually certain of re-election is Democratic Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, running for a sixth term. Williams, a nationally- 
known liberal, is campaigning on a record of solid accomplishment in 
giving. his state fordward-looking, progressive and honest adminis- 
tration. 


The big issue in Michigan is the recession, which has hit harder here 
than almost anywhere else in the country. Laid-off auto workers, as well 
as those who are working short weeks, know where to place the blame 
for their plight. The federal administration’s failure to take steps to 
prevent the slump, the inadequate extension of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, Pres, Eisenhower’s pocket veto of-the depressed areas re- 
development bill, the GOP tight-money policy—all these have contribut- 
ed to anti-Republican sentiment in Michigan and are expected to in- 
crease the size of the Democratic vote, 


In Indiana, the big push is on for Mayor R. Vance Hartke of Evans- 
ville, Democratic candidate for Senator, who is favored over Gov. Harold 
W. Handley, his Republican opponent. They are competing for the seat 
left vacant by the retirement of arch-conservative GOP Sen. Jenner. 





One big fight is occupying the attention of Kansas voters: Amend- 
ment No. 3, the union-busting “right-to-work” proposal. Organized la- 
bor is rallying all its forces in this state to defeat the proposal, and is 
being aided by some of the leading clergymen and educators in the state, 
A citizens’ committee was set up in Topeka last month to promote an 
educational program aimed at defeating the compulsory open shop 
proposal. - 


Exploding the myth that “right-to-work” is aimed at racketeering; 
the group’s steering committee declared: 


“We believe that the approval of this amendment will in no way 
control, suppress or limit any of the union racketeering which is so dis- 
tasteful to all of us and whiclihas received recent widespread publicity. 
In fact, approval of the amendment will have a tendency to invite into 
Kansas that element of the labor movement which has been justly cri- 
ticized for its strong-arm tactics.” 


“In Missouri, labor’s big campaign is to re-elect Democratic Sen. 
Stuart Symington, His victory is virtually, a certainty. The New York 
Times reports that “even Republicans privately admit that there is no 
chance to beat him, and the indications are that Sen. Symington’s mar- 
gin may he the largest polled by any candidate at the state level.” ~ 


Congressional candidates in the two states in whose election labor 


has a special interest include Representative Frank Karsten, James L, 
Sullivan and Lenore K. Sullivan in Missouri, and in Kansas, Newell 
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Being a good cook for children is not the same thing as being a ° 


¢ good one for grown-ups. Not by a long shot. Most children have 
+ different food tastes and preferences from adults, and the mother 


who takes these into account will find her job much easier. A report . 
; presented by Dr. Miriam E. Lowenberg at the National Food Con- | 


; ference in Washington makes these points: 


1, Children have keener senses of taste and smell than-adults | 


; have. Those under six usually like mild-flavored foods, even what an 


adult would consider too bland. Mildness is especially important when % 


* considering vegetables, fruits and meats for children. 


2. At two to six years children often prefer raw to cooked vege- ‘ 
| tables and fruits, 2m 


3. They appreciate some crisp foods in a meal if for no other rea- 
- son than to hear the sound associated with the chewing of crisp, 
s crunchy carrot sticks or toast. 


. 4. Children are not venturesome in regard to food. They are no 
gourmets. As a rule they do not appreciate subtleties of flavoring. 


5. Children in general prefer uncomplicated foods. A stew in which 
vegetables and meat are ground and cooked together is usually more 
popular with young children than one with separate pieces of vege- 
tables and meat. 


6. Serve slightly less than you think the child is going to eat. 
This gives the child the advantage of. feeling succesful, even to the 
point of asking for a second helping. It has been found a two-year- 
old child will take only approximately two level tablespoonfuls of most 
vegetables or a meat, and about twice this amount of a mixed soup or 
dessert. 
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7. Because young hands are awkward, foods should be easy to ; 


pick up in the fingers. It is wise to permit young children to pick up 


“finger foods” such as pieces of raw vegetables, fruits, strips of meat 


and quarters of hard cooked eggs. 


8. Stiff or even slightly gummy textures in starchy foods are espe- 
Cially disliked by children. Mashed potatoes can ke either a popular % 
or highly unpopular food with young ‘children, depending solely on ; 


the moisture content and smoothness of the texture. As a rule, chil- 
dren do not eat dry foods easily. 


9. Do not force anything on a child. It is always easier to change 
the food than it is to change the child. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“Says ‘Record’ Articles Spread Truth 


To the Editor: 

In the New York Times “review of the week” section Sunday, there was an 
article on page 3 by Washington reporter Edwin L. Dale on the continuing un- 
employment situation, in the midst of a so-called business upturn. The reporter 
must be a reader of The Record, because his article is quite similar to an article 
in The Record published on October 12, on page 2, entitled Jobless Using Up 
United States Benefits.” In fact, the cartoon illustrating the Times article is 
similar to the cartoon in The Record. 

It is a pity that The Record cannot be read and digested by every worker in 
the United States, for in The Record is TRUTH with capital letters, away from 
the distortion that is so prevalent in the daily press. 

Keep up the good work and keep the rank and file informed. Perhaps being 
informed, they will be better equipped to vote intelligently, and be really rep- 
resented in the legislative halls of our country. 

I am enclosing my dollar for COPE. 





~JAMES PALESE 
Gimbel’s Cross County Store 
District 65, New York City 


Bids Unionists Discuss Foreign Policy 


To the Editor: 

It is heartening to see that we are coming out of the recent crisis involving 
China, in which it seemed that we were heading straight for a war that could 
wipe all of us out, China, Russia and the Western world too. We seem to be out 
of the woods for now, at least, but it is disturbing to me that the labor move- 
ment did practically nothing about the matter when it first happened. I for one, 
was upset at the bad handling of the situation by Secretary Dulles. I felt, what- 
ever the merits of the Quemoy and Matsu problem—that is, to whom they be- 
long—that we certainly should not go to war over them, Later it was shown, in 
various public opinion polls, that a majority of the American people felt this way, 
I believe that is why Mr. Dulles backed down from his previous stubborn position. 


The point of this letter is to urge that we trade unionists discuss foreign 
policy among ourselves, and make our opinions known. Why should foreign pol- 
icy be kept “under the table”? After all, our lives are at stake in these matters. 
If we think our government leaders are handling foreign policy badly, we should 
criticize them for it, just as we do when they mishandle an economic matter, 
such as unemployment insurance or the federal minimum wage. 

ANDREW CARSON 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Compliment for Jane Goodsell 


To the Editor: 
I would like to take this opportunity to pay a compliment to your Jane Goodsell. 
I am a member of Local 442 in Providence, R.I., and receive The Record periodically. 
I look forward to receiving same and enjoy reading it immensely. 
Particularly is this true of Jane Goodsell’s column. In my opinion she is a ter- 
rifie writer and I derive loads of pleasure in reading her poetry and other writing. 
Again, my compliments to you and your staff and do hope Jane will continue 
writing her poetry and your other staff members up the news up to date. 
SELMA . SHAPIRO 
Local 442 
Providence, R.I. 


Hails Civic Work of Tom Leone 


To the Editor: 

An article in a recent issue of The Record réferred to International Represen- 
tative John Capell of Kansas City who is leading the United Fund Drive in that area. 
I wish to congratulate Brother Capell for the honor of leading this drive, and in so 
doing bringing respect to the Labor Movement. 


In this area we have Thomas J. Leone, New England Regional Director for 
RWDSU, who is serving the Leominster Community Chest as its President for the 
second successive year. Prior to his election as President of the Community Chest, 
he served it as a Director for three years. 

He is also serving the citizens of Leominster as a member of the Industrial De- 
velopment Commission. 


We are very fortunate to have in this area a man of Brother Leone’s caliber. 
who is willing to take on the great responsibilities of such civic activity, for in doing 
so, he brings assistance to all the citizens of the community as well as recognition 
and honor to the Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union and to the entire 
Labor Movement. 

FRANK BORSELLI, President, « 
Local 584A 
5s Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Corrects ‘Record’ on Town in Israel 


To the Editor: 

I read in the October 12 issue of The Record of the adoption of a resolution by 
the Executive Board of the RWDSU to raise the sum of $100,000 for the purpose of 
establishing a Histadrut Cultural Center in Ramat Gan, Israel. Being a member who 
has just returned from a 714 year stay in Israel, and being fully aware of the struggle 
of our people to make Israel a true demécratic country and a home for oppressed - 
Jewry, this step by the International Union has made me very proud and happy. ~ 


There is, however, one point in the article which should be corrected. Ramat” 
Gan is not a newly developed project in the Negev, Israel’s desert area, as The Record - 
stated. As a matter of fact, Ramat Gan is two hours’ travel from the nearest Negev” 
settlement. It is One of-the most prosperous industrial centers in Israel, as well as 
a fine residential area. Among other things the two biggest factories of chocolate 
and candy, Elite and CE-DE, are in Ramat Gan, as well as Israel’s biggest textile 
concerns, Ramat Gan is less than twe miles north of Tel-Aviv, and recently cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary. The headquarters of the Histadrut is just across the 
bridge over the Yarkon River, on Arlosoroff Street, which is the natural boundary 
between Ramat Gan and Tel-Aviv. 


The Record okviously was misinformed on the location of this town. Neverthe- 
less, the RWDSU project is a very worthy one which all of our members should sup- 
port. 
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By ROBERT DOBBS and NED HARKLESS 


For nearly 25 years now, the quiet, early morning streets in a section 
of Columbus, Ohio, have echoed to the sounds—as hushed as possible— 
of his clinking bottles as Marit Shaw moves from house on his milk route, 
Often a scribbled note awaits him in onevof the empties on the 
front porch or the back stoop, with instructions as to what he 
should leave. Sometimes the note contains an invitation to help him- 
self to coffee in the kitchen (“The pot’s all ready to warm on the 
stove”), and sometimes an injunction to please avoid slamming the 
door. Sometimes the note asks, “Please fill the cat’s saucer and put the 
rest in the ice box.” 


To milkman Marit Shaw, “It’s a wonderful life.” He’s a husky man of 50, 
whose graying hair, kept in a military cut, tops a strong, friendly face just 
beginning to grizzle a bit from the years of exposure to all kinds of weather. 


Reflecting on a quarter century of watching his town and his customers 
change, with children growing into adults and themselves having children, Shaw 
muses, “Maybe I’m getting old.” But this is belied by the graceful swing of his 
body as he comes out on his truck, hefting a stee] basket of eight quarts or so, 
and strides briskly up the walk to make his delivery. 


Marit Shaw works for the Diamond Milk Products Co., where 13 years ago 
he and a few other men started to talk about & union for themselves. They found- 
ed Local 379 then, a union which has become one of the strongest in the State of 


Milkman Shaw: Family Man, Unionist 


Ohio and is now one of the fastest growing as well. “We've come a long way,” 
says this charter 379er. His wife Helen chimed in, “We sure have.” wy 


They recalled the old days, when milkmen put in 16 hours a day—starting 
out before dawn to make deliveries and finishing a second round to make 
collections and look for new customers. 


Now the work day for Shaw and his fellow 379ers averages eight hours, like 
everyone else, and the tour of one route, including delivery, collections and sol- 
iciting new business, is completed in one round. He runs two routes now, servic- 
ing one on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, and the other on the remaining 
week days. 


“I was practically a widow befcre the union came in,” Helen said. “Now we 
can live and relax together, go to church together, and be happy together. It’s 
made al] the difference in the world.” 


As~a founder of the union, Marit Shaw knows well than the union’s pur- 
pose is to help the family be happy together. He cited such necessary ingred- 
ients as “keeping up with the rising cost of living, enjoying three weeks’ vacation 
a year, and the pensions we negotiated, which some of the members are al- 
ready enjoying.” Glancing around the neat living room, and then at his wife 
and son Charles, Marit Shaw said firmly, “This is what we organize for.” 


Charles is the only one of the three children who’s home now. He’s 17 and 
due to graduate from Linden McKinley High School in January. Ronald, 20, is 
a submariner in the U. S. Navy, whu recently completed a tour of Far East duty. 
With daughter Marlene married, it’s Charles and his parents who keep the long 
family tradition of songfests, making a frequent trio around the piano with Helen 
at the keys. Both boys are accomplished singers, and Ronald was studying music 
at Capital University in Columbus when he went into the service. - 


“Ronald’s letters tell most about missing the singing,” Helen said with a 
touch of sadness, 


Marit Shaw’s evenings, when they’re not spend around the piano or just sit- 
ting around home, are given to St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, where he’s served as jm 
a deacon, president of the Brotherhood and as a member of the evangelism com- h gee 
mittee. Boy Scout Troop 209, sponsored by St. Peter’s, also sees a good deal of 
him. He relaxes from these pursuits by turning his hands to his basement work- 
shop or to his carefully kept rose garden in front of the house. 


Helen and Marit Shaw, at home with son Charles, 17, miss frequent family 
| songfests which used to involve daughter Marlene, now married, and son 
Ronald, 20, 2 Navy man. 

This is the way Marit Shaw, union man, family man and citizen of his com- 
munity, has lived, and this is the way he wants to continue to live. “If I had ¥ 4 
the choice again,” he reflected, “I wouldn’t change a thing.” 3 Z 


Much of Marit’s leisure time is given ta roses and basement workshop. His leisure wear leans to 
sprightly sports shirts. He’s also active in Lutheran Church laity and Boy Scouts. 


Hefting steel milk cases full of bottles with 
a practiced swing, Marit Shaw belies his 
own estimate that he’s “getting old.” 


‘Record’ Photos by Ned Harkless 





You'l Love Ie! Get Some Today! 
By JANE GOODSELL 


At the risk of being immodest, I think I can truthfully say that I am 
the advertising copy-writer’s dream girl. I have been brainwashed to the 
point of complete submission, and I am putty in the hands of Madison Ave. 


When a vitamin-@nriched voice exhorts me, via television or radio, to 
hurry right down to my grocer’s to get some today, I do exactly that. 


But I am also subject to another symptom of the supersonic age— 














the do-it-yourself mania. I want to try mmy hand at wheedling other peo- 


ple to try some today. ~- - 
So here is my attempt to promote 


AN AMAZING MIRACLE PRODUCT! 


Now! At last! A fabulous solvent with more moisturizing qualities than 
any other product! 


It blends better for quicker results. It has a free-flowing, instant pen- 
etration ..: ends drying like magic ...contains no lacquer, no harsh 
abrasives. It’s deodorized and non-fattening. 


It’s fresh as a daisy, glistening with dew... it sparkles like sunlight 
on old silver ...it is light and clear as a mountain brook in the early dawn 
«.. soft and pure as an angel’s kiss... 


-Its exclusive ingredients are blended with a touch of genius that can’t 
be capied! Scientific tests prove that it’s eight ways better! 


It’s so easy to use, so full of natural goodness, so mild, mild, mild! 


The moment you try it, you'll know something wonderful has hap- 
pened. It provides instant relief for that dehydrated feeling. It soothes 
tired eyes, and ends dry hands. ° 


As an all-purpose liquifier, it can’t be beat! If you’ve never uséd it in 
your bathtub, you don’t know what you’re missing! Once you’ve tried it 
in the washing machine, you’ll never be without it. Try it the next time 


you make soup for dinner. 
: AZ, 
eo 


Remember to ask for it when you go to your neighborhood service sta- 
tion! When your children want a sweet, carbonated drink, try this amaz- 
ing thirst-quencher instead. ' 


As a cleansing agent, it works like magic. Why? Because it contains 
two miracle agents—oxygen and hydrogen—blended according to a se- 
cret formla. 

Ask for it either by its popular name, water—spelled W-A-T-E-R—or by 
its scientific name, H20. 


Ask for it today! You’ll love it! 











Buying Queries Answered: 
Bee Jelly Racket, 
Knit Machines, Vitamins 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


ROYAL JELLY: “Note the enclosed mail-order circular for this bee- 
Jelly vitamin preparation. The advertisers are certainly taking liberties,” 


—B. H. R., Los Angeles 


Several readers have forwarded flamboyant circulars advertising Royal 
Jelly, which is a bee secretion. One mail-order seller, the Jenasol Co., 
talks about the “extraordinary virility” of the Queen Bee, and suggests 
Royal Jelly has “healing substances with dazzling possibilities for fight- 
ing many human ills,” and “increases man’s overall vitality and sex drive.” 
Another mail-order advertiser, the Eli Kahn Company, claims it’s a “proven 
sex stimulant.” 


The Federal Trade Commission already is investigating such claims; 
the Food and Drug Administration also has moved to baf unproved claims 
for Royal Jelly, and Better Business Bureaus are warning people against 
swallowing high-pressure health claims for Royal Jelly. Group Drug Serv- 
ice of New York reports it has received calls from union members who 
have seen such ads and want to buy Royal Jelly, but refuses to handle it. 


This department’s consultants report that Royal Jelly is rich in pan- 
tothenic acid and B-Complex vitamins, and also has some hormone sub- 
stance. The B vitamins and pantothenic acid, of course, are available in 
a number of inexpensive vitamin products for as little as $3.75 per 100 
tablets compared to $15 and $20 for Royal Jelly capsules. Wheat germ 
and brewer’s yeast are even cheaper sources. You also get loads of natural 
B vitamins from your ordinary foods as bread, cereals, meat, fish, chicken, 
and milk. Nor has the need for pantothenic acid in human nutrition 
been fully established. 


Most of the claims for longevity and virility powers for Royal Jelly 
are based on some studies made in France and Italy, which our conhsul- 
tants say are far from adequate, and add that the proper role of this sub- 
stance cannot yet be evaluated. 


Even such big dealers as Macy’s and Frances Denny are promoting 
facial creams with Royal Jelly. Macy’s ads have claimed Royal Jelly cos- 
metics “contain the Queen Bee’s own beauty secret ... the nectar which 
makes her radiantly beautiful, keeps her young almost indefinitely.” But 
it’s dubious that Royal Jelly can make a woman more beautiful, let alone 
as radiantly beautiful as a bee, which should be of interest only to other 
bees. Our consultants point out that the vitamins, protein and minerals 
in Royal Jelly are less likely to be absorbed through the skin than if 
eaten. Macy’s at least charges only four bucks for this new magical po- 
tion. Frances Denny makes desperate women with “dry and ‘sensitive 
skin” fork over $15 for a jar. Of course, any ordinary cold cream. or lan- 
olin lotion at a dollar or less a jar will soften and add moisture to dry 
skin for a while, and/or temporarily “erase” wrinkles. 


e 
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. VITAMINS: “How can we be certain there are all the vitamins in a 
tablet or capsule the ads say they contain. Two I have in mind are the 
Barth and Vitasafe. My fellow workers swear by them.” , 


—G. C. H., Mansfield, Ohio 


If the vitamin product is labeled “U.S.P.,” that means the maker 
claims the ingredients measure up to the accepted standards of the United 
States Pharmacopeia. If the product is sold in interstate commerce, the 
Food & Drug Administration checks on the potency claims, and the FTC 
on the advertising claims, The FDA staff is small, but it does check on 
smaller distributors particularly. Thus you can generally assume such 
products contain the listed ingredients, and can compare the potencies 
listed on the labels with other products to see which gives most for the 
money. 


Vitasafe was charged by the FTC last year with advertising a decep- 
tive “30-day free trial” offer in newspapers and magazines. People re- 
sponding to the offer ther were mailed additional monthly supplies and 
billed for the shipments even after they notified the company they no 
longer wanted to receive the product. This department also received com- 
plaints about this practice. However, this it not to say Vitasafe products 
are not correctly labeled or reasonably-priced. They fall into a _moderate- 
price bracket. . 


KNIT-MACHINE RACKET: “A friend of mine as well as several 
other women in our neighborhood, got involved 'n a homework deal which 
required them to buy an automatic knitting machine. My friend thought 
she was going to do knitting for this firm on a machine borrowed or leased 
from them. But it turned out that she had to buy the.machine. It cost 
$386.20 plus carrying charges, or a total of $428, on which she was sup- 
posed to pay $61 a month. But then she was supposed to get work her- 
self, which was not what-she had been led to believe by the ad. She had 
to pay $50 plus a lawyer's fee to be released from the contract. This.seems _ 
easy pickings since the company can sell the same machine over and over ~ 
again and get paid $50 to release women from the sales contracts. The 
company is the Marjay Sales Corp., of New York, which sells the Strick 


Knitting Machine.” 


—Mrs. A. P.; Bronx, New York 
The New York State Attorney General’s office reports it has had 200 


plaints against this one company. Better Business Bureaus also report 
‘many complaints from other parts of the country about similar deals on 
knitting machines. This has come to be the most widespread of the home- 
work schemes which also often involve tie-making and other machines 
sold to moderate-income housewives and older women seeking to earn 
money at home. The sellers often promise to buy the finished articles 
but later reject the work on the pretext that it has a dropped stitch or 
is “not up to standard.” : 
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Wooden-Headed 


A visitor to a museum was looking at an ancient 
piece of lumber. 

“That piece was found in the ruins of a Roman 
building,” the museum curator said, “and it is believed 
to be at least 2,000 years old.” 

“What are its dimensions?” the visitor asked. 

“I believe it’s a Il-by-IV,” the curator replied. 


Turnabout 


The good little mink died and went to Heaven where 
St. Peter met him at the, pearly gates. 

“You were a good little mink on earth,” the keeper 
of the gates greeted him, “so you can have anything 
you like in Heaven.” 

“Well,” the little mink replied, “I think I'd like a 
coat made of little chorus girls.” 


I Thought So 
Lawyer: “Here’s my bill for services, You can pay 
$400 down and $50 a month for the next 24 months.” 
Client: “Sounds like buying an automobile.” 
Lawyer: “I am.” 


Lucky Her 


“Jones,” said Watson, “is the most conceited, self- 
satisfied person I’ye ever known.” 

“What did he do now?” asked a neighbor. 

“Today is his birthday,” Watson replied, “and Jones 
sent a telegram of congratulations to his mother.” 





“Nuff Said 


The fellow who boasts about what he’s going to do 
tomorrow, usually is quiet about what he did yesterday. 


Aightin, vide cit @® { 


Thanks a Lot 


Passenger to captain during storm at sea: “All this 
wild water sure makes me nervous. How far are we 
from land?” 

Captain: “Oh, about a mile or so.” 

Passenger: “Well, that’s a comfort to know—what 
direction?” 

Captain: “Straight down.” 


First Things First 
On a rural gas station: “Buzz twice for night service. 
Then keep your shirt on while I get my pants on.” 


Not Hopeful 
People who wonder where this younger generation 
is headed would do well to consider where it came 
from, 


- 





Bright Side 
“I know I’m not much to look at,” admitted the 
suitor. 
“Oh, well,” philosophized his bride-to-be, “you'll be 
at the office most of the time.” 


Yuk Yuk 
For years the hobo slept under bridges and in ditch- 
es. Then one night he switched to culverts—and be- 
came a man of distinction. 


Easy Way 
Some people have read so much about the harmful 
effects of smoking that they have decided to give up 
reading. ’ 


Typical 
“Your son ordered these photographs from me.” 
“Ah, yes. Well, well, they certainly look very much 

like him, Has he paid for them?” 
“No sir, he hasn't.” 

“Ah, yes. Very like him, very like.” 


Good Argument 
ee said Jack, “Joe finally married that red 
ad.” ; 
“What got into him?” queried Bill. 
“Buckshot,” replied Jack. 


Farewell to Arms 
The greatest love, the love of loves, 
Even greater than that of a mother, 
Is the tender, passionate, indefinite love 
Of one drunken soldier for another. 





Point of View 
“Why do you look at me like that when I say I’m 
a self-made man?” 
“I’m not sure whether you're bragging or making 
excuses.” 


Old Faithful 

A number of newspapermen got together to colla- 
borate in writing the obituary of a late politician. 

“What shall we say about him?” asked one news- 
paperman. 

“Oh, just put down that he was faithful to his 
trust,” one of them suggested. 

“And,” asked a third member of the group, “shall 
we mention the name of the trust?” 











No. A 7171—HOOLA HOOP VARI- 
ATION: The hoop, not Ann Miller, 
is the target but we're glad the 
cameraman didn’t keep his lens 
trained on the ball. 
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